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In 1987, Huang Yong Ping 3% 7k fk (1954-2019) produced one of the most sig- 
nificant artworks to have come out of contemporary China — so significant, in fact, 
that leading historian of Chinese art Craig Clunas recently wondered whether it 
might have marked the end of Chinese painting.' The present volume, by contrast, 
takes Huang’s artwork as the point of departure for a transcultural history of the 
new avant-garde of postsocialist China. 

Huang, the most prominent member of a group of artists who called themselves 
Xiamen Dada Jl \iKi&, took two books off his bookshelf at home, let them mix 
to a pulp inside a working washing machine, and then placed the product of this 
process back onto a bookshelf.* After the work became damaged in 1990, Huang 
remade it in 1993 and arranged the unreadable sludge into an installation which 
also incorporated a broken glass pane and a tea chest (Figure 0.1). 

The books Huang chose to employ were a textbook on the history of Chinese 
painting by Wang Bomin {H fk (1924-2013) and the Chinese translation of a 
history of modern Western art by Herbert Read (1893—1968), an English art his- 
torian and anarchist thinker. The latter volume had been published in Shanghai in 
1979 and, as one of the few texts on Western art widely available at the time, had 
become well known by then in Chinese avant-garde circles.* Huang’s ‘deconstruc- 
tive “washing away” of printed histories of Chinese and Western art’*— as Clunas 
describes it — constitutes the artist’s response to a question that ‘had preoccupied 
generations of modern Chinese intellectuals and artists: how to position oneself 
between tradition and modernity and between East and West?’* ‘Instead of pro- 
viding another idealistic solution’ to such a question, Wu Hung observes, Huang 
Yong Ping’s artwork challenges its very premise by ‘eliminating the binary con- 
cepts’ and erasing the ‘conventional dichotomy’ between East and West, tradition 
and modernity.° 

As if inspired by Huang Yong Ping’s creative biblioclasty,’ the chapters in 
this volume offer critical perspectives on transcultural relations in China’s avant- 
garde literature and visual arts since the beginning of the Reform era in 1978. 
The concepts of ‘transculturality’ and ‘avant-garde’ frame the way this volume 
addresses its subject matter. For the present purpose, the avant-garde is defined 
by its desecratory experimentalism and a defiant attitude vis-a-vis sociopolitical 
norms and dominant tastes.* The chapters in this volume explore innovative ways 
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Figure 0.1 Huang Yong Ping kak, ‘Zhongguo huihua shi’ he ‘Xiandai yishu 
jianshi’ zai xiyiji jiaoban liang fen zhong (PHM SE) A CHR 
SATE) EKHE t (The History of Chinese Art and A Concise 
History of Modern Painting washed in a washing machine for two minutes), 
1987/1993. Copyright: Archives of Huang Yong Ping. Courtesy of Gladstone 
Gallery, New York and Brussels. 


of looking at the dynamics of transculturality in China’s avant-garde art and liter- 
ature. By moving beyond the East/West dichotomy, the chapters examine the con- 
nections and entanglements these dynamics weave across cultures within China 
and beyond. In contrast with studies of contemporary Chinese culture that focus 
on either the literary field or the visual arts, the unifying thread of transculturality 
allows this volume to shed light on connections between a range of literary and 
artistic phenomena that exist in China’s vernacular culture, on the margins of the 
officially ordained culture.’ 

The volume draws the concept of ‘transculturality’ from Wolfgang Welsch to 
acknowledge the inner differentiation and complexity of contemporary Chinese 
culture while also emphasising its permeability. Such a theoretical framework 
aims to accommodate the ‘globalizing tendencies’ as well as ‘the desire for spec- 
ificity and particularity’'® that have animated Chinese cultural life in the post- 
Reform era. Primarily, Welsch’s ‘transculturality’ reflects the observation that the 
culturally diverse and ideologically complex societies of today make it ever more 
dangerous and untenable to conceive of them as uniform and well delimited." 
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Against this ‘traditional’ conception, Welsch argues that cultures — at the individ- 
ual as well as the societal level — are increasingly characterised by inner differen- 
tiation, external interconnection and ‘hybridisation’.'? In the avant-garde culture 
of postsocialist China, transculturality refers not only to entanglements between 
cultures defined according to geographical or ethnic belonging (e.g. China and 
Europe, Tibetan and Han, and so forth)" but also to the after-lives or ‘residues’ of 
Chinese socialist culture into the post-Reform era." As a result, phenomena that 
mainstream culture views as marginal and transitional emerge as crucial in the 
investigation of cultural formations from a transcultural perspective.'° 

Before Welsch defined ‘transculturality’ to describe the form of culture in the 
rapidly (re-)globalising world of the early 1990s, anthropologist Fernando Ortiz 
had coined the term ‘transculturation’ in the 1940s and, in the 1970s, Angel Rama 
had applied the concept to literary criticism.'® Writing on Indigenous cultures and 
societal change in Cuba, Ortiz employed ‘transculturation’ to conceptualise cul- 
tural transfer between colonial centres and imperial peripheries. With this term, 
he underscored how the cultures of oppressed and marginalised groups in the 
colonies reworked and transformed ideas and materials from the centre, rather 
than being merely substituted or homogenised by colonialism.'’ The concept of 
transculturation — distinct from, but cognate with Welsch’s idea of transculturality 
—reminds us that relations of power and hegemony have a bearing on the cultural 
dynamics of hybridisation and entanglement. This fact is rarely lost on the artists, 
authors and intellectuals of postsocialist China. 

A new transcultural framing for the study of contemporary China has been 
taking shape in recent years thanks also to fora such as the journals Transtext(e)s 
Transcultures'® and the Journal of Transcultural Studies.” Brigit Hopfener, 
Franziska Koch, Jeong-hee Lee-Kalisch and Juliane Noth have pioneered a 
transcultural approach to the history of contemporary art from China. The theo- 
retical framework of their scholarship draws on Derrida’s theory of différance and 
Homi K. Bhabha’s ‘Third Space’ to map contemporary Chinese art in a global 
context in an attempt to avoid essentialising its ‘Chinese identity’, or representing 
it as derivative of ‘Western’ notions of art.” As to literature, Tong King Lee and 
Jane Qian Liu have employed transculturality to address intertextuality, interse- 
mioticity and translation in Chinese experimental literature and modern fiction, 
respectively,’ while Sy Ren Quah and Todd Coulter have explored ‘transcultur- 
alism’ in the plays of émigré author and artist Gao Xingjian 417 fŒ (b. 1940). 

This volume interrogates transcultural trends to understand the transforma- 
tion of Chinese culture in the age of globalisation. In twenty-first century China, 
new media and communication technologies have allowed for the tentative emer- 
gence of a public sphere that challenges the mechanisms of government censor- 
ship. Internet-based discourses traverse the borderlines between China’s officially 
sanctioned culture, the globalising world and Chinese vernacular cultures. Official 
discourse in the Xi Jinping ~Ji* era (2012—present) promotes cultural national- 
ism and demands that creative expression in China embodies the essence of the 
‘Chinese nation’.*? By contrast, China’s avant-garde art and literature challenge 
and dissolve borders between cultures, genres and even fields of practice — in 
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Bourdieu’s sense” — such as art and activism. China’s new generation of avant- 
garde writers and artists push the boundaries of vernacular culture, while crea- 
tively appropriating artistic and literary languages from post/modern Western 
avant-garde movements to reflect on China’s postsocialist transformation and 
Maoist heritage. The chapters in this volume investigate such forms of transcul- 
turality in avant-garde Chinese literature and art, looking critically at past and 
current transcultural trends and the interpretation of avant-garde languages from 
non-Chinese traditions. 


Outline of the book 


Part I of this volume, ‘The politics of transculturality’, presents two studies that 
shed light on the political aspects of avant-garde culture in postsocialist China. 
These include the fusion between art and activism, the power dynamics of lan- 
guages, and the tension between modernity and national identities. Both chapters 
highlight the intimate connection between transculturality and power, pointing at 
the subversive potential of the transcultural avant-garde. 

The momentum of the end of the Maoist era brought about a boost of creative 
energies in a group of young intellectuals who had grown up in an environment of 
revolutionary violence, idealism, and spiritual as well as material deprivation. The 
watershed of 1978-1979 inaugurated a decade of vigorously renewed interest in 
global cultural flows and exchanges, during which the time seemed ripe to pursue 
different aesthetic approaches. Leaving behind the official doctrines and develop- 
ing alternative ways of writing the modern Chinese experience, those young intel- 
lectuals, authors and artists created an atmosphere of bohemian camaraderie and 
artistic sensitivity. Hope for change, grief on account of the revolutionary terror’s 
damage to both individuals and society as a whole, and nostalgia for the aban- 
doned traditional aesthetic forms and principles permitted them to explore the 
affective intensities for their experimental appropriations of world literary topoi 
and aesthetic forms. Critics chose terms such as ‘avant-garde’ and ‘postmodern- 
ism’ to define the literary achievements of this group and epoch, while at the 
same time cautioning on behalf of a lingering socialist aesthetic consciousness 
and the concomitant return of the immaturely ousted modernisms of the late Qing 
jm (1644-1911) and Republican (1912-1949) eras. 

In Chapter 1, ‘Interrogating transculturality: From avant-garde literature to 
street art’, Andrea Riemenschnitter addresses the contemporary production — espe- 
cially the changed perspective on Chinese modernity’s coming of age — of leading 
authors from that cultural milieu, thirty years on. By doing so, Riemenschnitter 
critically interrogates the concept of transculturality with respect to its capacity 
to capture the convergences and divisions between the early post-Maoist experi- 
ences and more recent experiments. 

In Chapter 2, ‘““Words divide, images connect”: The politics of language 
and the language of politics in Xu Bing’s Book from the Sky and Book from the 
Ground’, Wenny Teo focuses on the work of a major contemporary art figure, Xu 
Bing {RYK (b. 1955). Xu’s Book from the Sky (1987-1991) is widely regarded as 
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one of the most important artworks in the global contemporary art canon: a spec- 
tacular installation comprised of an invented lexicon of 4,000 pseudo-Chinese 
characters laboriously hand-carved and printed onto rice paper scrolls that is 
utterly illegible. Some two decades after realising that artwork, Xu published 
Book from the Ground: From Point to Point (2014), a 112-page ‘graphic novel’ 
written entirely in the international visual vernacular of emoji, icons and symbols 
culled from the internet, which according to the artist ‘virtually anyone can read’. 
Teo explores how Xu Bing’s long-standing preoccupation with visual over verbal 
forms of communication plays to the idealisation of the Chinese logograph as a 
model for a ‘new media literacy’ in the global imaginary, while also reflecting 
the culturally coded anxieties centred on both the murky politics of language and 
the language of politics in modern and contemporary China. Reading between 
the lines of what is touted as an ‘open book’, Teo considers the degree to which 
the banal panoply of utterly conventional signs that constitute the Book from the 
Ground might be encrypted with a subversive subtext — one that is in dialogue 
with grassroots forms of online resistance that similarly play on the visual-verbal 
properties of the Chinese logograph to subvert the limitations placed on the ‘see- 
able’ and ‘sayable’ in contemporary China. Teo’s analysis reveals how this art- 
work, behind an apparent avoidance of cultural and national inflections in favour 
of simplicity and legibility, might encrypt a culturally specific subtext that is in 
dialogue with new forms of underground resistance to the rhetoric of the state.” 

In Part II, ‘Collecting the art of transculturality’, Chapters 3 and 4 introduce 
us to the method and philosophy of Uli Sigg, the world’s most important col- 
lector of avant-garde art from post-1978 China. Chapter 3, ‘How people collect 
contemporary art: My typology of collecting styles’, delineates a typology of art 
collection methods and contains a reflection on Sigg’s own method. Chapter 4, 
‘Confusionism’, represents Sigg’s personal appreciation of Ai Weiwei ACH (b. 
1957, ‘WW’ in the chapter), whose friendship and collaboration with the author 
over many years is closely linked to both Ai’s artistic and curatorial practices 
and also to Sigg’s activity as a collector. In 2006, Ai Weiwei described Uli Sigg 
as ‘an important participant and an incorruptible witness’ to China’s process of 
Reform and Opening up, one who possessed a ‘tremendous influence on political, 
economic, and cultural understanding, communication, and cooperation between 
East and West’.”° 

More than an art collector, Uli Sigg merges in one individual no less than four 
key figures in the encounter between Reform-era China and ‘the West’, namely: 
the legal-economic expert overseeing the plan-to-market conversion of the 
Chinese economy; the diplomat with a first-hand understanding of the country’s 
sociopolitical transformation; the journalist and media editor; and the cultural 
entrepreneur.’ Since the very concept of ‘contemporary Chinese art’ has argu- 
ably emerged from the transcultural flows that traverse its production, curation 
and exhibition, the role of an exceptional collector like Uli Sigg in shaping what 
is considered “contemporary Chinese art’ cannot be underestimated. Alongside 
Sigg’s roles on the advisory committees of museums such as the MoMA in New 
York and the Tate Gallery in London, exhibitions of art from his collection such 
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as Mahjong — curated in 2005 by Bernhard Fibicher and Ai Weiwei — and more 
recently Chinese Whispers (2016, curated by Kathleen Bühler) have defined and 
re-defined the understanding of experimental art from China, especially among 
Western audiences. The donation in 2012 of 1,450 artworks from the Sigg collec- 
tion to the M+ Museum in Hong Kong has established a new dialogue between Uli 
Sigg’s work as a collector and audiences both inside and outside the country. In 
this sense, the chapters in Part II represent primary documents of the transcultural 
history of the Chinese avant-garde. 

Part III, ‘The topography of transculturality’, focuses on the spatial dimension 
of avant-garde art and literature, looking in particular at transcultural encounters 
in the peripheries, at the edges and across the borders of China’s land and cul- 
ture. In Chapter 5, ‘Transculturality in Hong Kong artist Annie Wan’s concep- 
tual ceramic art’, Silvia Fok examines the notion of disappearance as a form of 
existence and finds it exemplified in the conceptual ceramic art by Hong Kong 
artist Annie Wan F #48 (b. 1961). After an exploration of the history of modern 
ceramic art in Hong Kong that highlights its transcultural elements, Fok’s chapter 
shows how the notion of transculturality can take the interpretation of Wan’s con- 
ceptual ceramic artworks beyond the ideas of multiculturality and interculturality. 
By examining the ways in which Annie Wan’s continuous and repetitive mould- 
ing and firing contribute to our understanding of disappearance as existence, Fok 
argues that the new ceramic form of existence emerging from the vanishing of the 
original object can be regarded as a metaphor for transculturality. 

In Chapter 6, ‘Tibetan stories with transcultural perspectives and experimental 
styles: Chinese avant-garde fiction as an example’, Xi Liu explores two Tibetan- 
themed experimental novels from the 1980s. Liu argues that Chinese avant-garde 
fiction writers stood at the vanguard of literary representation of cross-cultural 
subject matters, i.e. between China’s ethnic majority and minorities. Such authors 
focused not only on subject matter such as encounters between Han and non-Han 
cultures, and between ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ cultures, but also on narrative 
techniques to represent China’s marginalised cultures. They transformed critical 
attitudes towards history and culture into experiments with literary forms and nar- 
rative strategies. Xi Liu analyses two fictional works by Ma Yuan 45) (b. 1953) 
and Tashi Dawa (or Zhaxi Dawa $LPUiK£E, b. 1959) to investigate how experi- 
mental narrative techniques contest the dominant, normative and essentialised 
way of seeing and narrating ‘minority’ cultures. Liu argues that such ‘transcul- 
tural’ literary experiments by Ma Yuan as a reflective outsider and by Tashi Dawa 
as a reflective insider of Tibet are informed by both Western modernist literary 
practices and actual Tibetan experiences. The postmodernist literary techniques 
help them problematise the othered, objectified way of representation that embod- 
ies the perspective of a ‘rational’, normative, Han-Chinese narrating subject. The 
transcultural element of these works therefore lies in their contestation and decon- 
struction of binary oppositions within the hegemonic discourses of Han-centrism 
and modernity. 

Chapter 7, ‘Burning words: Deng Dafei’s Dark Utopia 2’ by Cosima Bruno, 
discusses a piece of language art by Utopia Group’s Deng Dafei XI KJE (b. 1975) 
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entitled Dark Utopia 2. As an example of avant-garde creativity that abolishes 
any distinction between literature and visual arts, this piece consists of a video- 
recorded installation based on a poem written by the artist in 2014. Bruno exam- 
ines this piece against the backdrop of China’s neoliberal transformation in the 
Reform era, and within the emerging contestation of this process from a number 
of critical artists who have come together under collective projects such as the 
Utopia Group and Asia Scene. In an increasingly burnt-out world that is the sum- 
mation of irreversible neoliberalism, ecological disasters and social fragmenta- 
tion, Deng Dafei, the Utopia Group and Asia Scene propose a vision of art that 
is transcultural, crossing not only China’s geographical but also social borders, 
pursuing in situ interventions and community-based projects. The principal theo- 
retical references for Bruno’s interpretation of Deng Dafei’s Dark Utopia 2 are 
provided by site-specific approaches to art, from Buren to Krauss and Lefebvre. 

Finally, Part IV of this volume, ‘The frontiers of transculturality’, explores 
the frontiers of avant-garde experimentation in contemporary Chinese art and lit- 
erature. In distinct ways, the three chapters in this section question the limits of 
what constitutes the avant-garde of the postsocialist era. In Chapter 8, ‘Avant- 
garde “boys love”: Female fantasy and the new queer discourse in China’, Xi 
Tian analyses ‘boys love’ (BL) fiction to argue that this popular genre of online 
literature constitutes an avant-garde queer space. Originating in Japan, BL litera- 
ture focuses on romantic or homoerotic relationships between men and has found 
a substantial international audience, the majority of whom are young heterosexual 
women. Since the early 2000s BL fiction has flourished on the Chinese internet, 
where it is known as danmei H3£. This chapter examines several themes that 
dominate BL fiction, such as rape and sexual violence, the idea that true love tran- 
scends gender, and aggressive/passive binary roles in sex. Xi Tian compares such 
themes with those of heterosexual romance and suggests that, while BL fiction 
may contribute to hetero-centrism even as it partially upends traditional gender 
roles, its adoption and distortion of literary conventions function as a form of 
literary reflexivity. This differentiates the subversive BL fiction from popular lit- 
erature that offers a false reconciliation in an imaginary world. As a result, Xi Tian 
argues, BL displays a keen awareness of the literary and social conventions sur- 
rounding literary production and consumption which characterised the historical 
avant-grade. BL and its subculture grapple with the logic of the market to create a 
queer discourse that celebrates the autonomy of concealed female fantasies while 
raising anti-homophobic consciousness, thus challenging mainstream discourses 
and ideas of ‘normality’. Xi Tian also reveals how postmodernist avant-garde dis- 
courses in contemporary China often reflect a combination of popular culture and 
aesthetic radicalism, commercial appeal and ideological subversion. 

In Chapter 9, ‘Avant-garde women’s poetry from China: Zhai Yongming and 
the poetry journal Wings’, Justyna Jaguscik discusses the emergence of avant- 
garde poetry in mainland China during the twilight years of the Maoist era. She 
explores how, within a short time, this literary phenomenon became almost 
synonymous with everything worth reading in contemporary Chinese poetry. 
Chinese avant-garde poetry from that era is viewed not only as being rooted in 
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aesthetic experiments but also as occupying a politicised space associated with 
historical events such as the Beijing Spring of 1978. Emerging on the frontline 
of such experimentation, women’s poetry constituted an important component 
of that eclectic mishmash, and Jaguscik aims to fill a gap in scholarship by dis- 
cussing women’s poetry from China as avant-garde poetry. While doing so, she 
traces transcultural traffic in poetic imagination. She also facilitates an inquiry 
into cutting-edge features of women’s poetry by discussing some institutional 
aspects of its functioning within the literary field, as well as its contributions to 
the metatextual discourse on the poetical genre. 

The last chapter, ‘Stealing the art of pain: Body art and Zhao Yue’s Lattice’ by 
Giorgio Strafella and Daria Berg, examines the emergence and reception in China 
of ‘body art’ (shenti yishu AYRE A or routi yishu AK ZA) — one of the most 
extreme and controversial artistic trends of the postsocialist era — as a transcul- 
tural phenomenon. This chapter conceptualises ‘body art’ based on the use of the 
human body as the primary material of artistic creation and the performance of 
actions of cruelty, modification and endangerment on the artist’s body. It points 
to the connection between literary and artistic reflections on the experience of the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) and artistic experimentation in China during the 
1980s, a connection already explored in Chapter | with reference to the literary 
avant-garde. Chapter 10 frames ‘body art’ in China from the 1990s to the 2000s 
within the atmosphere of cynicism which prevailed in the years after the events 
of 1989 and the heightened role of the market in the cultural sphere. The chapter 
argues that the notion that it behoves the Party-state to protect the bodies and 
minds of the people from harmful cultural spectacles represents a residue of Mao- 
era socialism in the postsocialist era. To investigate the reception of “body art’ by 
the Chinese art world, this chapter analyses a performance by woman artist Zhao 
Yue XEK (b. 1981) entitled Gezi #4 F (Lattice, or Grids, 2007) and discusses the 
debate this work elicited among Chinese art critics. This analysis reveals body art 
from China as a cultural trend where postsocialist biopolitics and gendered cul- 
tural identities intersect with transcultural flows of artistic experimentation, thus 
highlighting key tensions that animate the intellectual life of contemporary China. 
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